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Russia or to permit the Allies to send naval forces into the
Black Sea in excess of the limitations laid down in the Mon-
treux Convention. But there is nothing to prevent Turkey
from adopting a different policy should she feel threatened
by Russia or should the latter put forward demands on Tur-
key, in prosecution of the war with the Allies, which the
Turks would consider incompatible with their security, their
control over the Straits or with their national interest. In
other words, it appears that the operation of the saving
clause depends entirely on the conduct of Soviet Russia
toward Turkey; more than ever, Russia ought to seek
Turkey's friendship and good will, unless she feels strong
enough to incur her hostility, with all the consequences
that would involve.
The question of the control of the Straits by Turkey has
not yet been squarely raised in the present war. Neverthe-
less, it is this control which makes the change of alignment
by Turkey of such fundamental importance to Europe.
Soviet Russia has evidently again embarked upon a policy
of expansion. Her first positive steps have been in the direc-
tion of the northwest, culminating in the war with Finland.
Whatever may be the outcome in the Baltic, there is ample
evidence that Russia has by no means abandoned her am-
bitions in the south. The Allies have shown that despite their
obvious reluctance to increase the number of their enemies,
their support of Turkey in that eventuality does not exclude
major military (and of course naval) cooperation. This
would also be true if Germany, stalemated on the Western
Front, should seek space for decisive action in Southeastern
Europe. Once more, as in the past, the supreme strategic
importance of the control of the Straits is abundantly evi-
dent. The impending crisis involves also Turkey's neighbors